and happiness, and she now made every effort to
regain the place from which she felt herself ousted.
And gradually, thankful only to have done with
suffering, Jeanne sank into a kind of contented apathy,
shrinking from the slightest argument, ready to agree
to everything without question, without reflection
even, and turning panic-stricken from anything that
might have roused her from her torpor.
Then, on her return to Saint-Vallier, she was con-
fronted with a suitor. At first she refused him, of
course; but in the end she gave her consent. But on
the morning of her betrothal she was utterly taken
aback when she was kissed by the man who was to
have such rights over her, rights the very existence
of which she had not even suspected; and she fled
from the room where they had been left alone together,
and, in the course of the subsequent scene with her
mother, fainted away.
She was still in bed when a basket of white camellias
was brought up to her with Monsieur Lagardenne's
card and a request for news. And her mother's heart
leapt for joy when, to her question of "What answer
shall I give him?" she heard her daughter implicitly
consenting to a marriage which for a moment had
. seemed imperilled:
"You can show him up if you like. I suppose he must
be allowed to say good morning to his fiancee."
The horror of such a voluntary consent was not
enough for Michel: it was necessary that the victim
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